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For Monpay, Aveust 3, 1818. 





Interesting Trial. 





SALISBURY ASSIZES. 
DORE V. ANTROBUS AND ANOTHER. 


IIIS was an action brought by the plaintiff against the defendants, 

Sir E. Antrobus, Bart. and Coutts Trotter, Esq. executors of the 
late Earl of Peterborough, to recover the expenses incurred in com 
ducting the funeral of that nobleman, and was set down on the spe- 
cial jury list. ‘Three special jurors, however, only attended, and a 
tales was therefore prayed on the part of the plaintiff. The pleade 
ingshaving been opened, by which it appeared that the plaintiff's 
claim amounted to the sum of 3,000/. of which 2.000/. had been paid 
into court, Mr. Serjeant Pell stated the general circumstances of the 
case. 

The plaintiff was a person engaged in a very extensive line of 
business in the city of Bath, where the late Lord Peterborough had 
for some time before his death generally resided. Ile died, however, 
in June, 1814, at his seat at Dantsey, distant from Bath about 
26 miles, Upon this occasion application was made to Mr. Dore to 
undertake the superintendance of the funeral on a scale of unusual 
magnificence. It was natural that he should accept this offer, as it 
hot only involved a very considerable profit, but furnished the ap- 
portunity of displaying his skill in a very peculiar branch of busi- 
ness. He was sure the minds of the jury would not be unfavourably 
Prepossessed towards the claim of the client, merely on account of the 
Vou. 58, 4 ¥ 
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extent or apparent enormity of his demand. The question de. 
pended on the nature of the contract, and on the fact of the work 
undertaken having been performed. The paymeut of a large portion 
of the debt into court’excluded from consideration every point, ex- 
cept the bare ressonableness of the various items of which the 
plaiatiff's demand was composed. The sum now disputed 
amounted to 900/. and as all attempts at an amicable adjustment 
of this difference had anfortunately failed, his client had been driveg 
to his action against the executors. Jt would appear in evidence, 
that Mr. Dore received his first instructions on this subject, from an 
intimate friend of the late Lord Peterborough, Mr. Smith, who jp- 
formed him that the funcral was to be conducted in no ordinary 
way, and that be must exercise his own judgement in the preparation 
of it, on a plan of adequate splendour. In addition to this, it would 
be proved, that Mr. Coutts Trotter, one of the executors, personally 
attended the funeral, and must have been aware of its nature, and 
the expense which it_nece ssarily involved. He might remark also, 
that although the bill was sent in immediately after the funeral, no 
objection was made to the charges it contained for a period of six 
months. The defendants had not, therefore, been very suddenly 
struck with the excess of the demand made upon them. “He would 
state, also without fear of contradiction, that the ceremony had beeg 
conducted in every respect with fhe tiiost perfect order, and in strict 
couformity to the genera} instructions twhieh had been received. The 
procession had passed over a space of two miles, and if it was 
thought right in this nfanner to Consult the dignity of an English 
Karl, the disposition to defray the cost ought not to be wanting, It 
the remains of the Earl of Peterborough were not to be deposited in 
the grave without all these accompaniments of grandear— 


“ Phe boast of heraldry, and pomp of power,” 


the common principles of justice required that the burden should fall 
gn those whe succeeded to his property. It was probably their 
elegance and taste which had been the catise of so superb a_ display 
of funcral ornament, and they must not shrink from the consequences 
of their gratification. Ie would beg todraw their attention to om 
single part of the bill, on the fairness of which they would be called 
on to decide; because, ifthe justice of that ¢ harge should he 6 
tablished, tt would serve to indicate the merits of the whole inquiry. 
A sum of between 1,500/.and 1,800/., forming part of the while 
demand, was on account of the furniture and decorations provided 
tor the oceasion of the deecased Earl's lying in state. It appeared 
that it was deemed necessary, as a last token of respect to his person, 
to adorn this state room with every costly appendage suitable to such 
a purpose, le would not enter into any minute description of these 
decorations, which would came with more authority trom the wit 
nesses, aud concluded, therefore, by assuring the jury, that although 
this enauiry would probably engage a Considcrable portion of Um, 
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no effort had been spared on his part to generalise it as much as 
ossible. 

David Russell was the first witness called, and stated, that he’had 
acted as assistant to the plaiatiff in providing for the funeral of Lord 
Peterborough. He had been engaged in that line of business for twelve 
years previously, and had inspected the items of the plaintiff’s bill 
when it was originally made out. His lordship died in June, 1814, 
and the funeral ceremonies were on the largest and most expensive 
seale that he-had ever witnessed or heard of. The body lay in state 
for two or three days in a large room, mast splendidly fitted up. Mr. 
Trotter was present, and the witness could testify to the due execu- 
tion of every order that was given, The state room was of -large 
dimensions, and was hung with superfine blac«-cloth fram the caotl- 
ing, the floor being covered with second black-cloth. Between 
seventy and eighty wax-lights were kept burning, twelve of which 
weighed above a pound each. The body was placed on a magni- 
ficent platform, ornamented with festoons of black satin, and sur- 
mounted with a dome, lined inside and outside with rich black velvet, 
and covered with ostrich plumes. The platform was also fnnged 
with velvet, and behind it was placed a transpareney, in which was 
set the achievement of the deceased. ‘There were also some smaller 
transparencies in the room. Several banners and escutcheons were 
raised in different places, and cight mutes were kept coystantly in 
attendance. ‘The coflin was covered with the richestcrimson Genoa 
velvet, on which were also inscribed the Earl’s armorial bearings. 
The pall was the handsomest the witness had everscen. Mr. Smith 
and Mr. ‘l'rotter were present three days before, as well as during the 
funeral. ‘To some things they objected as not being good:enough. The 
procession consisted of a hearse, seven coaches, each drawn by six 
horses, one chariot and four for the clergyman, attended by six 
marshalmen, eight mutes, two feathermen, cight underbearers, 
46 pages, anda grand page on horseback, bearing the coronet. The 
plain tassels produced in court were rejected, as not being sufficiently 
handsome for the cushion, and gold ones were accordingly provided. 
It was necessary to send for the greater part of these things from 
london. (ere the witness was examined as to the price of parti- 
cular items, most of which be thought were not valued at too high a 
rate.) It was not the practice to return the ordinary articles, pro- 
vided gn such an eccasion, to the undertaker, but they became the 
perquisites of the clergyman and the domesucs. Certain sums 
were ordered by Mr. Ward, the steward, to be paid to parti- 
cular individuals in lieu of these perquisites. The clerk of the parish 
received 10/. the mutes 22. each, the undertaker for his personal 
trouble and assistance at the solemnization of the ceremony 2S8/. and 
witness himself 102. Several turnpikes were passed by the procession 
mis way tothe church. Hatbands and searfs were always given to 
thase who wore them on these occasions. Some of the servants r 
ceived one, and some two suits of clothes, 
4X2 
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Cross examined by Mr. Casberd. 


Witness was no longer engaged in the business of an undertaker, 
but travelled for a house in the wine and spirit line. An interval of 
about ten days occurred between the death and the funeral of Lord 
Peterborough. The distance between the church and the room in 
which his Lordship’s body lay in state, did not exceed, by the nearest 
door,about 20 yards ; but by the grand entrance it might be about200, 
The procession, however, took a circuitous course of two miles, that 
it might be scen by a sufficient number of spectators He recollected 
that for one article alone, the silver gilt nails of the coffin, 951. had 
becn charged. They were of a yellow colour, and their value he 
was ignorant of. 

Joseph Barnes, a labourer, deposed, that he had made the shell, 
and the oak coffin,in which the remains of the late Lord Peter. 
borough were deposited, and his charge for the timber and labour 
was 10/. 8s. 3d. which Mr. Dore paid to him ; ‘part of this he paid 
to a man who assisted him. 

Here it appeared, bya reference to the bill, Phar the charge was 
about 10/.to the defendants. 

Susannah Rummin, housekeeper tothe late Lord, described the 
dress of the body when laid in the coffin. It was composed of satia, 
and the finest cambric. ‘The servants, who were nine in number, re 
ceived two suits of clothes cach. 

After some additional evidence on the value of the different arti. 
cles, as this inquiry appeared to be almost interminable, Mr. Justice 
Burrough earnestly recommended a reference to some gentleman at 
the bar, who, as the witnesses had been brought in great number, 
both from Bath and London, might immediately proceed in their 
further exawination,and decide on the general merits of the account, 
This suggestion, after some reluctance, was acquiesced in by the 
parties, and the whole case referred to Mr, Abraham Mocte, 


————EEE_ 


Mr. Bramsen's Narrative of the Adventure of Baron 
Stacklenberg, 


HIS nobleman, who resided at the same hotel with us at Trieste, 
was captured near the island of Hydra by a Mainotte privateer. 

The robbers carried him to their retreat among the mountains, where 
he was kept in a cave for several days, living on nothing but oil and 
onions, and sleeping the whole time upon the bare ground, without 
ever changing his clothes. ‘Thus deprived of every comfort and ol 
every hope, he must inevitably have perished, had it not been for the 
prompt and spirited exertions of Baron Haller, and Mr. Cockerell, 
un Englishman, of a spirit no less enterprising than his fnend, Baron 
Haller received a letter from the Captain of the Mainottes, informing 
him that his friend was their prisoner, and demanding the sum 0 
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18,000 piastres of the country as the price of his ransom: and fur- 
ther stating, that if Baron Haller would bring this sum toa certain 
spot among the mountains,a party of his associates would meet him, 
and conduct him to the cave where his friend was confined. Ile 
concluded by- observing, thatif the sum was not produced at the 
time specified, it was determined that the prisoner should lose his 
head. ‘This stranze epistle enclosed a letter from the Baron him self, 
giving a melancholy account of his forlorn condition, and imploring 
his friends to rescue him from bis sad and perilous situation. 

Baron Haller’s exertions to raise the sum and save his friend were 
unremitting : he was joined in them by Mr. Cockerell ; and such 
was their zeal, that the day after receiving the letter they had raised 
12,000 piastres, with which Baron Haller immediately set out, ac- 
companied by a Janissary, to the appointed spot—a miscrable village 
which they reached the same evening. The Baron had hardly rested 
an hour or two, when he heard a loud knocking announcing the ar- 
rival of a party of the banditti, who werecome to conduct him te 
their quarters, solemnly assuring him, that in case he could not 
agree with their Captain respecting the terms on which the prisoner 
was to receive his liberty, they would escort him back to the same 
spot. The brave Baron, urged by his warmth of friendship, accepted 
their offer, though the Janissary was not allowed to accompany him; 
and after three hours ride they were stopped at the foot of a high 
mountain by a patrol of their own band, who demanded the watch- 
word, and then permitted them to proceed. After passing several 
high mountains, and being frequently stopped in the narrow defiles 
by these patrols, they reached the mouth of the large cave, which 
they entered. It was faintly lighted by a lamp. On _ being intro- 
duced to the Captain, who was sitting smeking on an old mat, the 
first obyect that caught Baron Haller’s eye was his captive friend 
lying on the ground, and already much emaciated by illness. He 
requested him, in German, to cheer up, and hope the best : not, how- 
ever, to manifest any symptom of regard, but to remain as cool and 
unconcerned as possible, till terms had been agreed on, and the ava 
rice of these wretches appeased. 
~ The Captain of the horde received the Baron very civilly, and tuld 
him he had better take some rest before they proceeded to adjust 
the business of the meeting. After refreshing himself, he was again 
conducted into the presence of the Captain, who asked if he bad 
brought the 18,000 piastres named as the price of his friend’s liberty. 
The Baron affected much susprise at the prisoner's being called his 
friend, and remarked, with well dissembled indifference, that he had 
come to ransom a servant ‘vho belonged toa gentleman of his ac- 
quaintance, but that he found him in so weak and sickly a condition, 
that he thought so high a ransom would be but ill bestowed. “ How- 
ever,” he added, “ as I have come so farto save the life of a Chris- 
tian, I am willing to give 10,000 piastres : if that will satisfy you, I 
have no objection to advance the sum ; more Iam not authorized to 
ofier; therefore, if it wil! not suffiec , you must even keep the prisoner, 
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and do with him what you place. The Captain replied, that he would 
not depart from the stipulated sum ; and would only allow one day's 
grace tothe prisoner. In fine, to shorten the tale, the Baron was 
not to be intimidated by these threats, but relying on the pirase’s 
avarice, departed, even without bidding farewell to his friend. The 
next morning he was happy enough to be revisited at the village by 
the Mainottes, with whom he finally agreed tor the release of his 
triend, at the price of 10,000 piastres,and 1000 more for the Cap- 
tain’s private purse, with which sum in gold he returned te the cay, 
where the prisoner was unbound, and delivered to bis gallant bene. 
factor. But previously to his dismissal, he was obliged to pass 
through the ceremonies usual on such occasions, which were to 
submit to the operation of shaving from the hands of a Mamotie, jo 
eat onions dipped in oi] with them, as a parting relish, and to shake 
hands all sound, in teken of a friendly farewell. 


EEE 


Letters supposed tobe written by Mademe Bertrand, 
her Passage to St. Helena. 


Continued from Page 3572. 


Have now, my dear Caroline, made you fully acquainted with 

the nature of our conversation on board the Northumberland, 
when the charms of whist and noisy vingt-et-wn are exhausted. 
hether Napoleon be right, or whether his prophecies will be fol 
filled, time can alone determine. We all know that he has ofteuer 
than once been deceived in his bold predictions. I once took te 
‘liberty of telling him, that with all his knowledge of human nawr, 
he had formed an erroneous opinion of the Spaniards and Russian. 
There is, be replied, a yreat difference between particular individuals 
and a wilole nation; to judge the character of a nation, one must 
either live for a length of time in the country,at a distance from 
the capital, and closely observe the people, or one wust rely 
on the accounts of others Tle adopted the latter mode, and 
was deccived; for his ambassadors mistook the capital for the 
hingdom, and its inhabitants for the pcople at large. Bat he 
was noteasily impos d on with respect to the character of individuals, 
when acquainted with their writings, canversation, conduct, apd 
al ove all, if he knew them personally. He lately observed, thatu 
a quarter of an hour's private conversation, he can always discover 
whether a man be clever cr stupid, well informed or ignorant, vain 
or wadest, active or indolent, spirited or cowardly, ig a word, 
whatever he is fit for: “ Only,” he added with a sigh, * I cannot 
tell whether he is sincere in friendship, that must be proved by 
years, and above all, by change of fortune.” With these words je 
seized my husband’s hand, and looked at him with an expression é 
the warmest regard. 
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On this occasion he also declared, that one of his most artfub 
grokes of policy was tlie assembling so many European Sovereigns at 
Erfurt. In a few days he would have made himself thoroughly 
acquainted with their charaeters, and those of their ministers and 
favoarites, and from that moment he would have been perfectly 
assured of the line of condaet which each would pursue under any 
texpected event. The Spaniards and the Russians had indeed put 
hit greatly outin liis calculations, but he had never misunderstoad 
fhéir riilets. He even wert so far as to remark, that the present 
reigning Princes of Europe possess only private characters; several, 
it is tre, of a very estimable stamp, but that he alone had shewn a 
character for governing. What he meant by this he left us to guess ; 
and he then rentarked, with evident pridé, that, prisoner as he was, 
he was still greater than all, and wotild ever remain so. “ For,” 
did he, “ liave they vehtured to attack my life,? They have de- 
dared me an oatlaw, a rebel,and heaven knows what! Had a nian 
fallen into thy power, agaimst whom | had pronounced so many 
éxecrations, 4 man whom I regarded in so dangerous a point of 
view as to render it necessary to banish him from haman society— 
Sacre Dieu! I should rmmediately have ordered him to be shot. 
They condemned poor Labedoyere to death, yet he was merely iny 
tool. They not only spare my life, but they treat me with all kind 
ofcourtesy ; they provide me with all I wish for; they muintain 
ministers at my court—for, mind, the commissioners will act no 
other part—and why is all this done ?—Why do they openly denounce 
meas a criminal, and yet forbear to execute judgment on me, in 
spite of the outcry raised by their subjects Because they stil 
standin awe of me. I am like an old oak, beneath which a 
thousand years ago the Heathens offered sacrifices. The Heathens 
ate converted, but their terror has taken so deep a root, that none 
can be found to lay the axe on the tree.” 

I then observed, that his life had doubtless been spared in conse- 
quence of the principle having been laid down by Sovereigns, that no 
crowned head.or head which had once been crowned, however loaded 
with crimes, should be brought to the block. But this he denied, 
and referred to Queen Elizabeth, who, wichout ceremony, beheaded 
the unfortunate Mary Stuart. “ She did so,” replied be, “ in con- 
tequence of her intellectual superiority, for she was a oman of 
extraordinary strength of character. Mary Stuart, on the contrary, 
Was more interesting as a mistress than as aqueen. But, added he, 
mith a laugh, let the reason be what it inay, they will repent having 
spared my life. T cannot but smile at the mighty preparations they 
have been mak ng at St. Helena. But there I shall be master, as I 
have alway s been.” 

You may readily suppose, dearest Caroline, that we all participate 
in these confident expectations. Napoleon has so many resources 
m view, he kus formed so m ny adventurous, yet Not impracticable 
plans, that we frequently sit crowded togetherin his cabin till 
midnight, cheered with the most deli shtful hopes. We usuaily take 
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our seats round a card-table, and sometimes hold the same cards jn 
our hands for an hour together, so that should any one enter unex. 
pectedly we may begin to play, as though we had been the whole 
evening deeply engaged in the game. But we are seldom disturbed; 
for, even the seamen, rough and unceremonious as they are, treat 
the Emperor with the utmost respect; and, though he is acknow. 
Jedged merely as a general, yet the dignified appellation of “ Your 
Majesty” occasionally comes out, as it were involuntarily. Such is 
the effect of greatness on mankind, even greatness in crimes. He 
who murders one of his fellow-creatures is broken on the wheel, 
whilst the man who leads millions to the field of slaughter excites— 
admiration. 

We have each of us taken asolemn oath to contribute our mite 
towards the liberation of Napoleon. From the very moment we land 
on St. Helena (and our ship is now approaching the coast,) we 
have agreed to follow a well concerted plan, and constantly to keep 
our object in view. In the councils we have held, each of us was 
required to name the individuals in France, for whose good faith 
and secrecy he could confidently be reponsible. I mentioned you, 
Caroline, and the Emperor nodded with an air of satisfaction, for 
you know you were alway a favourite of his. 

In the first place we must all write to our chosen fricnds on the 
other side of the Atlantic, and require of them to afford u such 
assistance as will sooner or later ensure Napoleon’s successful escape. 
You, of course, are all curiosity to know what part you are to play, 
In general, your task will be to make observations, to sit down trifles 
as well as great events, and as frequently as possible to communicate 
to us all you know. But in particular, I have fixed my attention ou 
your young cousin ——-,who is a warm-hearted, enthusiastic young 
man: he has long been subject to your guidance, and you must 
undertake to win him over to our cause. ‘To facilitate the attain 
ment of our object, he must for a while consent to Jay aside his 
sword, aud apply himself to the study of surgery. In about six 
months he will have made tolerable progress; he must then proceed 
to England to complete his studics, where he must at the same time 
assiduously devote himselt to the acquisition of the English language, 
and to render himself familiar with English manners. You mutt 
give him a letter of introduction to M. S. in London, who, on the 
production of the enclosed cipher (it is in Nupoleon’s own band) will 
abundantly provide bim with money, and assist him in obtaining an 
appointment as surgeon on board an East-India Ship. You and 
your cousin may repose implicit confidence in M. S. Through his 
hands all the funds have passed, which Napoleon bas deposited in 
the Bank of London and clsewhere. Now I am sure you stare 
with amazement, Caroline '—But I assure you, my dear friend, we 
have still immense suis at command, though the fact is known only 
to ourselves, and a few confidential friends; and so many precautions 
have been employed to deposit these sums in safe hands, that 
suspicion cannet possibly arise. America likewise has vast fundsia 
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store foF WS; and since by nacxpected good fortune, in France, the 
boot? has been left'in the hands of some of Napoleon’s most faithful 
adherents, t6 Cambaceres, Caulincourt. Maret, &c. there is not a 
doult bat we shall have good banks todraw on there. Besides, we 
have browght more property with ws than the commissioners are aware 
df. A wontan’s dress ts eapable of concealing many valuables, and 
some of my ‘Children’s playthings have been filled with jewels. Yes, 
Caroline, we have treasure cnough to purchase the dearest of all trea- 
sures—-liberty. And even though Napoleon’s hands were empty, the 
promises he can make are so alluring, that few adventurers would 
hesitate to engage in a lottery in which theres a chance of winning 
such prizes. 

3ut to. return to your cousin. The probability of becoming a 
richly endowed French Prince, a King of Westphalia, or perhaps 
something better, is surely temptation enough! As soon as he 
obtains an appointment on board an East-Indiaman, M. S. will 
provide him with as many bars of gold and valuables of every kind 
as he can conceal in his case of surgeon’s instrements, his hat, the 
hollow of his stick, &c. ‘These he mast deliver to us when he 
touches at Se. Helena, on his return from the East Indies. ‘Thes 
owt means of dealing out favours will be so augmented, that we shall 
havethe whole island at command. As soon as your coesin arrives, 
Napoleon witl eagerly seck an opportunity of consulting  hirti 
respecting his real or imaginary disorders. You know this will not 
be difficult. He laughed heartly at the tender precautions which 
are adopted for his health. It would, he says, have been a suffi- 
tieut condescension to the great gstate criminal, to have allowed hin 
one medical attendant; but, contrary to all his expectations, he is 
freely permitied to assemble a medical consultation whenever 2 
foreign ship arrives, By this means he is certain of obtaining an 
interview with your cousin; but their conversation will be vers 
different from that which usually takes place between a physician and 
his patient. 

Every individual who has sworn to espouse our cause, has 
mentioned one or move devoted friends in France, oa whose fidelity 
hecan rely. All have received instructions tending to the fulfilment 
of our object, though their operation may be somewhat remote. But 
we willingly resign ourselves to banishment for a few years. 

Itis of the utmost importance that we should become acquainted 
with the hand-writing of our correspondents, bat for that their firse 
letters will be sufficient. Our attendants have already gained over 
one of the sailors, who is a native of Scotland, a good Catholic, and 
hostile to England, on account of the restriction of privilegest to 
which the Catholies are subjected. My husband has provided him 
with a pair of boots with a hollow space in the soles, which, a tew 
days before we quitted France, he ordered trom a shoe-maker, on 
whose secrecy be could depend. In these boots the sailor has 
promised to conceal our letters: on his arrival in Englend he will 
immediately desert, and with the good fortune which ever attends 

VoL. 58. 47 
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an intrepid enterprise, will, I doubt not, reach France without Inter. 
ruption, Reward him with a thousand francs, and lodge’ him com. 
fortably on your estate until we again require his services, 

All letters destined for America you must dispatch ag speedily ag 
possible, by a safe conveyance. But how are we to, receive your 
answer? For that our plan is already arranged. Napoleon, you 
know, is freely permitted to ask for whatever he wants; and he 
intends, in afew months, to request that the little library which | 
left in France may te sent to us. It contains, among other things, 
an edition of Voltaire’s works. This you must immediately get 
possession of, and place an almost imperceptible point or prick of a pin 
under every letter which you may have occasion to employ in your 
correspondence with us. _ For instance, if you wish to express the 
word vous, place asmell pencil mark or prick beneath the first 
from the bottom of the last page, then another under the first o from 
the top of the first page, thed undera won the last page, and an gon 
the first, always taking care to employ only two pages for each word, 
lest the marks should aitract notice. Ifyou wish to describe the 
word avez,select the a from the last page but one,the o from the second 
page, &c. ‘This is a tedious mode of correspondence, but, you, I am 
sure, will cheerfully adopt it. It will be a far more troublesome 
task toconnect the leiters and syllables together, but how can we 
employ ourselves more agreeably? Only think what a joyful day it 
will be when the Voltaire arrives; How eagerly we shall all set to 
work: Napoleon to search out the letters, and I to write from his 
dictation, whilst every sentence we unravel will give rise to some new 
prospect or cheering hope. A confidential friend in England pro 
posed to secrete letters in some boliow billiard-balls; and Napoleon's 
treasurer in America has thought of another ingenious ‘stratagem. 
But in contrivances of this sort the Emperor is himself inexhaust- 
ble. 

Adieu then for the present. We expect to land to-morrow mor- 
ing, and if so I will without loss of time inform you how and where 
we are, 

To be continued. 





Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson's Description of Persian 
Customs. 


I AVING had frequent opportunities of observing Persians of the 

poorer class travelling, some with and some without their 
families, I shall here attempta general description of their mode ol 
life during their journeys. If the man bas with bim his wile 
and family, which 1s butrarely the case, except with those who 
possess some little property, the wife and children ride on an ass, 
yaboo-horse, or mule, she and the youngest child being covered Up. 
Beneath the covering are also the provisions and clothes in two big 
r them the bedding with s 
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thrown across the beast’s saddle, and ov 
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pillow, ora nummud rolled up ; on these thrown rather far back 
the rider sits. There are rings and hooks of iron fixed to the sad- 
dle, on which various articles are hung, and teach nearly to the 
ground. ‘These usually consist, first, of a haircloth nosc-bag for the 
beast, containing chopped straw, or chaff. Second, a cylindrical case 
with acullyoon, having on its sides pipes for the tongs, an iron rod 
for cleansing the pipes of the cullyoon, and its chillum of tobacco. 
This case is often painted or covered with carpeting. By the side of 
the beast walks the man, with a wallet on his back likea knapsack, 
and bearing a stick knobbed at the lower end: he has generally 2 
child either on his wallet or on his shoulder, and in some instances 
one also walking by his side. ‘Phe man is relieved by the woman 
from the ass, as often as her strength will permit. At the end of 
every mile or two, the party sit down on grass or stones, and, in pre- 
ference, near water. ‘They travel thus by moonlight, and inv the 
cool hours of the mornings und evenings. After nine in the forenoon 
in hot weather, they make a longer haltfor the purpose of preparing 
their victuals, and of eating and sleeping. 

Having predetermired on some place near water for this purpose, 
they begin at some distance on their apptoach to it, to collect dry 
weeds, sticks, dung of cattle,and other combustibles on and near 
the road, and thus continue gathering until they arrive at the se- 
lected spot. 

The ass is here unloaded and turned foose, with his saddle on, to 
pasture on the weeds ; if the place be totally sterile the bag of 
chopped straw is attached to his head, he being secured by the long 
chain fastened to his bead stall, which serves on the road, both for 
bridle and whip. ‘The nummud is laid on the evenest spot of ground, 
in the shade, or behind the wall of a ruin, if there be one, to screen 
the female from view. ‘The wallet or double bag before mentioned 
is then opened, the contents of which, if the travellers be not in a 
state of wretchedness, are, a cupor wooden bowl of sour milk, a 
quantity of dough worked up the preceding evening with a little lea- 
ven tied up in a tan skin of sheep or goat, with the hair outward, 
This dough is exposed to the heat of the morning sun or that of the 
fireto complete its rising. ‘The towa,or flat iron baking utensil, 
is then unhooked from the saddle. It is of an oval form, about ten 
inches by five. They place it on the burning fucl to be heated, 
while picces of dough are detached from the mass, and adapted to 
the shape of the towa, being about a thumb’s breadth atthe edge and 
thinner in the middle, like a large biscuit. They are wrought to 
this form by pressure with the fingers, and pricked with the point 
ofaknife, The cake is slow ly baked on the plate of iron, but not 
‘turned ; the upper side being merely held to the embers until it js 
browned, During this process. sometimes performed by the female, 
but oftener by the man, one of the party goes to the nearest village to 
purchase a supply of sour milk, unless there be some of the preeeding 
meal remaining, in which case itis preserved in a leathern bottle 
4Z2 
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hung on the saddle, It is mixed with water, and becomes a very 
sharp and acid beverage. ‘This, and a proportion ef wheat or barley 
cakes Jeft of former meals, form the principal part, and generally the 
whole of their daily nournshment. Sometimes they are so fortunate 
as to find a few berries or wild sorrel, which serve to quench their 
thirst on the mountains, or a young. thistle. This they dig ou 
of the ground as deep as possible ; the green prickly leaves and the 
top serve as fodder for the ass; the remaining part is eaten by them. 
selves. Sometimes they may have had an opportunity in passing 
through the last town, to add a few luxuries to their store, such asa 
hard white curd cheese, leaves of sallad, a green melon, a few onieng, 
or at least their top leaves which they do not reject, some salt, and 
u few seeds of the poppy ; the latter when stuck on the flattened 
dough before breaking, give the bread a soft and pleasant flavour. It 
js not unworthy of remark, that the practice of strewing bread with 
poppy seeds prevails among ihe Jews wall countries, and scems tp 
be one of the customs which this sisgular race of men have derived 
from their Asiatic ancestors. 

Ju this minute detail of the travelling arsangements of the peor 
Persians, we may recognise mauy circumstances incidentally alluded 
to in sacred history. Jt as not deke!y that babits of life so simple and 
wartificial, can bave deviated much from these of the Patniarchs of 
old. They repose in the open air; the preperation of . bread; tle 
Jeisure ly journey ing, and a varjety Gf suboidinate circumstances, a 
sociate intimately with the notions that we gather from Scripture of 
a way faring life ; and perhaps from: some of these solitary groups 
in the wilds af Arabiaor Jersia, the painter might derive many int: 
resting materials for the composition ef a *, Flaght unto Leypt.” 

Jf these wanderers are travelling throush a district in which they 
observe the black tents of the Li}, auts, they, depending von their boy 
pitality, go to them, and generally either obtain the present of a small 
quantuty of such ford as they want, or are invited with the customary 
bishiailla or welcome to sit down and eat with them. 

‘There are certain articles almostas necessary to a Persian, as 
clasp-knife to an English plougiman or labourer, ‘These are, a fmt 
and steel with amadeu, or the fungous substence commonly called 
German tinder, and cotton match ; the implements for jgninon are 
carried together in one of the numerous small bags or purses & 
tached to the waist uf the waveller, who carries also a case knife tor 
use or defence, stuck in his curumer bund or cloth girdle. 

The repast of bread and diluted sour milk being ended, they usually 
smoke ibe cul}yoon, and then repose all togetier on the nummud; 
but more frequently the woman and children are placed on iL some 
what aloof, so as to bescreened from observation, the man and bis 
son lying on the ground, ‘Thus they sleep until the scorching bet 
of the day is past,when they arise, replace the loads, and resume thei 
jouruey. 

Persians of all ranks use nearly the same costume ; the rich ap 
affluent make no other distinction in dress than what arises fro 4 
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Gner quality of cloth ; and itis their genoral maxim at present, to 
appear in.as poor a garb as the mind can condescend to, in order 
that they may elude the demands.of the pooier classes for relief, but 
principally with a view to exempt themselves as muct: as, possible 
from the a rbitrary and exorbitant requisit.ons of government. The 
national dress, then, for the men consists of a pair of drawers 
generally blue, reaching from the waist te below the calf of the leg, 
ever this a shirt of the same colour, open near the right breast, and 
there fastened with a button and loop, and apen also at the sides 
pear the bottom, which reaches tothe middie of the thigh, The 


sleeves are very wide at the shoulders, and descend to the wrists, 


where they are not tied, but left loose. Over the shirt they wear one 
and occasionally two coats, which sometimes open by a row of 
buttons and leops from under the armpits down to the elbow, and 
always from the cibow te the awrist, and are bound to: the waist, 
either by a kind o° belt of worsted girthing., ar by acloth cummer- 
bound, blue and white. On the bead isa cap of felt or of sheep-skin, 
tanned and lined, or, when marching in hot weather,a chinty cap. 
The shoes are of knit worsted or cotton, with Leather soles, lengthened 
put, and turned up atthe poiut. ‘These shoes reach up to the ankle, 
and being of an elastic make, sit light on the foot, without pinching or 
occasioning corns. Persons who travel, bind a cloth lature aboyt 
four inchcs broad round the ankles, which, they say, prevents them 
from swelling. 

The food of the more opulent sort of peaple, when travelling. is 
chiefly the bread and acid milk already mentioned, with the addition 
of meat, cut into small pieces of fat aud lean, stuck on.a thin iron 
skewer, and broiled over the fire. Slices of onion ere sometimes 
dntroduced among the fat and lean. ‘This preparation of meat is 
called Khebaub. As the mutton and lamb of Persia are extremly 
fine and very fat, exclusive of the tails, which are an entire mass of 
fat, they are rendered very savoury by this casy and expeditious mode 
of dressing. 

Another very savoury dish.of the same name is thus prepared : 
pieces of the fleshy part of mutton ar hamb are cut into slices like 
our chops, which aie covered with sliced oniuns or shalots, ard 
strewed avith black pepper this is kept for the mext day’s amareh, 
when the omons are removed, and the meat, fried in a little buteer or 
mutton fat,.is eaten wath bread or rice. 

In winter the men wear over their usual clothes, cloaks er jackots 
of sheep-skin,and have caps of of the same materiqls, the svool being 
kept inside, and the exteriay Jeftan us.ycllow tanned state, or covered 
by coloured cloths. The sleeves of the cloaks so’netimes reach to 
the wrists, but more commonly terminate at the ehbew, the waol 
being observable unl y at the edges. “Men of the, poorr class have 
jackets similar in fori and size, made of felt, th: body and sleeves 
being of one entire piece. ‘These jackets are generally worn as cloaks, 
the sleeves hanging loose outside. Phey shave gloves, or rathet 
huitens of the same material. 
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Of the dresses of the females I can say but little. They wear 
drawers like the men, and a chemise with an opening, not on the tisk 
side but in front, fastened with buttons; the sleeves have also buttons 
at the wrist. Their drawers are loose, but worked of different 
colours, and tight at the ankle. The upper dress consists of ay 
oblong picce of woollen shawl or linen cloth, folding over the chee 
and arms, and one corner hanging down behind, to below the knees, 
There are no doubt other garments, but the whole person is enveloped 
from head to foot with a long wrapper of chequcred cloth, fastencd 
to a coif or cushion on the head, the sides meeting in front, ‘and 
reaching down to the feet. Suspended from the coif, by two hooks, 
with chains or strings down cach side of the head, is a long strip of 
white cloth which covers the face and the junction of the wrapper 
in front. The part over the eyes is open-worked, and that 
opposite the mouth has a damp or wet appearance, occasioned 
by the moisture of the breath. ‘This thin’ slip ef cloth is called 
roobunda ; it 1s only kept over the fuee when the female is within 
view of strangers, at other times it is laid aside, as well as thé 
wrapper, or, if both are worn, the roobunda is thrown pack, and left 
to hang over one side of the head and shoulder. Both men and 
women, if travelling, wear high-heeled slippers and boots, of red, 
green, or yellow leather. 

Ornaments appear to be worn mostly on the head, arms, and 
wrists. Scarlet seems a favourite colour, particularly for binding ot 
edging other colours, on the part most lik-ly to he seen by strangers, 
near the ankle. The women studiously avoid exposing any pat 
of the skin ; but I perceive that the middling class are fond of earry- 
ing their children, particularly if they be fair, to the gardens and 
walks, where I believe a stranger may notice and admire them 
without giving offence. The beauty of a child is presumptive evidence 
of the beauty of its mother; and the ladies of Persia, ainidst so much 
seclusion and restraint, are enutled to no small praise for this 
ingenious and logical mode of asserting their claims to admiration, 

Edging, cord, silk, lace, of different colours, are, 1 observe, very 
much worn on the dresses of men, women, and children, both rich 
and poor. Bluc is the prevailing colour of the garments of the mid- 
dle and labouring classes, both maleand female; these garments are 
seldom if ever washed, being kepton until they are worn torags : the 
women, indeed, are sometimes seen to carry their clothes to a stream 
tet, where they wash them, and after drying them on the grass, fuld 
them up for future use. 


Tour of their Imperial Highnesses the Archdukes John 
and Lewis of Austria to Edinburgh, 
From the Literary Gazette. 
Continued from Page 587. 


AROM Holyrood House we were taken to the Register Office, 
where the public and family archives of Scotland are preserved. 
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This establishment prevents many lawsuits, by the careful preserva- 
tion of all family writings. ‘Ihe most ancient of the documents here 
is ofthe year 1405, and of the reign of King David. An aged woman, 
who understands how to render old faded manuscripts legible, is 
employed for that purpose in this office. 

We viewed St. George’s Church, which is built in the Greek style, 
and ascended into the Jantern of the deme, from which there is an 
extensive prospect over the city and the surrounding country, as far 
as the sea. 

On the 5th of Decen ber we visited the buildings where the Scotch 
Parliament met before the Union: it is used at present for the sit- 
tings of the Courts of Justice. The Courts happened to be sitting 
that day, and a place was given us near the Judges; though I did 
not understand what was said, 1 perceived that the mode of proceed- 
ing was like that in England, ‘vhich has becnimitated in France. in 
another Hall we found the Court of Exchequer assembled. It decides 
on causes between the crown and private individuals. The casc 
then before it was that of a brewer, who aflirmed thatby means of a 
new invention he could make usé of the spirituous parts, which du- 
ring the cooling of the beer evaporate in the air, and are lost. His 
idea was to collect these parts ina pipe, where they should be con- 
densed like common brandy. | ‘The royal officers, on their side, made 
objections to this, affirming that some fraud upon the revenue might 
be intended. 

We were shewn the library of the counsellors, which is ina hand- 
some room, and had not been long established. The Advocates’ Li- 
brary consists of 40.000 volumes. It contains the best ancient and 
modern works, a collection of manuscripts, and a complete col- 
lection of documents relative to the history of the country ; the 
oldest of these last is of the year 1350 : the earlier ones are said to 
have been lost in the passage to England by sea. We saw among 
them aletter written by Mary Queen of Scots, while she was in 
France, to her mother ; the hand-w riting and the style were good 
for that time, 

The Bettering house, or House of Correction, is on a hill of trap, 
called Calton Hill, and is one of the best’ ordered establishments of 
the kind that we have seen. On the same hil! there is a monument 
in honour of Nelson. 

On the 6th of December we began our daily rounds with visiting 
the High School, in which 800 young people of allranks receive pre- 
paratory instruction. ‘The school has five classes. The boys go 
through the lower classes in four years, under four teachers or pro 
fessors. In the fifth they receive the preparatory instruction imine- 
diately previous to being sent to College. The branches of lcarning 

g, writing, Latin and Greek, geography, his 
tory and mathematics. ‘The methods of instruction seen to be good. 

One of the most useful institutions of the city of Edinburgh is the 
Highland Society of Scotland, which has a president, four vice pre- 
sidents, and members of all ranks of society, nobles, merchants, &c. 
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The object of this society, whose labours are eminently suctetsful, ij 
the improvement of agrieultare, and the breeding of cattle, the cyl 
tivation of waste lands, the encouragement of useful inventions, by 
the distribution of premiumsand other rewards. Another Sorj , 
to prom. te instruction in Christiwnity, was founded in 1701, It 
ecives 10001. per annum from the King, and many schools ate gyp. 
ported bg it. *, 

We made a litthe excursion to the town of Leith, distant zbont pp 
English miles from Edinburgh. The way toitis along am unedap 
monly fine, bread, paved road, which has an almost uninterrupted 
tow of houses on both sides of it, so that you hardly think that yo 
are in atrother tuwn when you arrive at Leith. There is the old han 
bour, and they are busy in forming anew one. ‘Fhe first is -atigh 
ihouth of the little river Leith ; but it is too confined, and is dry at 
fow water : the new one will consist of a row of docks, several of 
which are completed. 

We saw large three-masted vessels, which go to Greenland onthe 
whale fishery. They are distinguished by the strength with whieh 
they are built, aml by the ecotering of iron on the bows, to resist the 
Itasses of ice. They sail every year, in March, to Greenland ot 
Newfoundland. The fishery is not always successfal, and thee 
enterprises are cften attended witli loss. 

Leith ts defended by some batteries, but they are not very formide 
ble. During the American war Paul Jones sailed into the nv 
with three armed vessels. and spread terrer as far as Edinbargh. Leith 
possesses several vanufactories ; the principal branch of its indusuy 
islinen. The town ts in the period of its mcrease, and had already 
atthined a high degree of prosperity, when several of its mercbass 
made great speealations in colontl govds to the Continent : the 
turtrof petitical affairs disappointed their hopes, so thut several of thee 
houses beeaine bankrupt ; and witle we were there, one of them, th 
only one whe had commercial relations with the East Indies, declared 
itself insolvent in the sum of 250.0007. sterling. 

We returned to Edinburgh by the same road, and visited, on the 
way, a great manufactory for spinning cotton hemp, which ts put in 
motion by a steam-engine. ‘The Botanic Garden, which we saw alitr 
our return, is neither larse, nor, as it appeared to us, well kept. There 
are in Edinburgh several ale brewerics, many manufactories of st! 
volatile, sal ammmomac, &c. ‘Phe city is supposed to have received 
its uaine from a castle which a Saxon prince, named Edwin, had 
built here in the year G26, and which was ¢alled Edwinburgh. 

‘le be continued. 


DEAD WIVES. 


— late Sir John Pryse, of Newton-hall, in Montgomeryshite 
was a vemtleman of stranve singularities. He married thre 
wives, and kept the first two, who dicd tn bis room, one ¢ n each sidehs 
bed. Hits third lady declined the honour of his hand trlt her rvs 


were buried. 
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Comparison between English and German Universities, 
From “An Antumn near the Rhine.” 


OTHING can be imagined more striking than the contrast be- 
I tween an English and a Gerinan University. In the former, 
the Gothic buildings, the magnificent colleges, the noble libraries, 
the chapels, the retired walks, the scholastic grace of the costume, 
are all so many interesting indications of the antiquity, the magni- 
ficence, and the dignity of the institution. The University of Liei- 
delberg is one of the most distinguished in Germany—but the con- 
stitution of a German university bas necessarily no monument of 
architecture, no appendage of dignity, scarcely any decent building 
connected with it. ‘The Universitat Gebande, or public building, 
containing the library and the lecture rooms of the professors, barely 
comes under this last description. An Englishman might pass the 
town a dozen times without remarking any traccs Of its institutions, 
tnless he happened to encounter a string of mustachioed youths, 
their hair flowing on their shoulders, without cravats, with pipes in 
their mouths, parading the streets with a rudeimpudence. These 
ure the students—who resemble cach other in all the universities, in 
main points, both of costume and character. 

A German university is little more than a place where there is a 
good library and acollection of professors who read lectures 10 those 
who choose toattendthem. They atlord bare opportunity for study=— 
with few facilities, no compulsion, no discipline, no subordination. 
The professor reads his lecture, the student pays him forit. If he 
attends it, which he does or not as he likes, he walks off at the con- 
clusion as independent of the professor, as a man of his drawing-mas- 
ter at the end of the hour’s lesson. 

At Heidelberg, the university is divided into four faculties—Divi- 
nity, jurisprudence, medicine, and philosophy. Each department has 
several professors, anda pro rector, chosen annually among them, is 
the actual bead of the university. ‘The Grand Duke of Baden, in 
Whose territory Lieidelberg is comprised, is the nominal head under 
thetitle of rector. Short of the power of the police in criminal of- 
fences, the students are s ubject tono power whatever of punishment 
orcontroul. They can, consequently, neglect all study, and push 
their excesses to the verge of a breach of the law. With such licence 
itis not to be wondered that the students find the authoritics of the 
law nearly as much employment as our students give to the gentler 
advice and correction of the heads of houses, proctors, &e. Ip 
Some universities the students are alsost as much the terror and nui- 
sance of the neighbourhood, as the worthy associates of Robin 
Hood, or Rob Roy, were to the inhabitants ef the scenes of their 
exploits. 

The students live in lodgings, at the houses of the shopkeepers in the 
town; a system which, if their superiors possessed any. cone 


“woul over their conduct, would almost entirely frustate it, 
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They dine at the Fables d’Hote of the inns, to which thay are 

od customers. T dined with an acquaintance of their number ata 
table filled with them. Their manners were, in veneral, as coarse 
and as rude as their appearance; they had all the air of low me 
chanics,or persons much less eivilized. 

When a favourite professor departs, sometimes nearly half a wn 
versity follaw him. The students generally enter very young—magy 
at sixteen oF seventeen; for as every young man, intended for the 
civil service of any prince, must spend two years, by way. ef qualificas 
tion, at a university, the object vf parents is to qualify them forthe 
office ascarly as possible. Finding themselves hege, all at once. theig 
awn masters, and exposed to every tempation, they naturally folloy 
the stream, assuming the vices and caricaturing the consequence of 
fullgrown men. The pride of premature manbood makes them jex 
Tous of their litthe dignities, and ape the punctilios of false honour 
Perpetuad duels are the consequence, which have alk the ilk effects of 
brutalising the feelings without the questionable advantage of 
axercisiug courage=tor their execution is in general ludicrously de 
voided of danger. The breasts and faces of the doughty combatant 
ase cased in pasteboard, in the security ef which pamoply, they che 
valrously. engage with small raprers ull incensed bopewr is satisfied, 
sometimes by the first sprinkling ¢f blood, at others, by nothing les 
than a wound of a certain length and depth, to be asgertained by 
measurement of the seconds. New comcrts are beset, on thet mate 
eulation, with incitement to quarrel, wil they pat them valour beyond 
dispute in one of these combats. ; 

All titles and distinctions of rank are dropped among the students 
fer the common appellation of Burach (Fellow); and when on giving 
some particulars of our universities to a student, L mentioned the 
distincticn of costume, &c. given to noblemen, this spark of liberg 
exclaimed-—* that would not be sufiered among ws-—we are all 
equal—we. have no distinctions.” 

The spisit of patriotism and political follies of the students are the 
natural consequence of the same unbounded license which often cor 
fupts theic morals. Finding themsel¢es here distinguished by Ling 
privileges from their fellow citizens in a despotic state, they become 
insulent, and set about reforming their country witb well meant bul 
childies extravagance. The professors seldom check, and often pak 
take the spirit,though not all the foblies of the students. In spite of 
their academical privileges the professors have a sense of belongix 
to the excluded classes: they are not received at court or in the ¢ih 
eles of the noblesse—where the few who can appreciate taleny 
woulddeem their presence a decided acquisition, It is a mistake @ 
suppose that learned men despise these little distinctionsesthey olka 
feel thom more cutungly than others; and the — professom 
of Germany have the character of being at once discontenied aif 
haughty. 

‘Lhe grand difficulty, boa at home and abroad, seems to be to, pe 
ver the. acquinng af dissipated habits, tbe ibrefiects of which am 4 
often felt by their nearest connexions. ‘ 


























POETRY. 


TO OCTAVIA, 


WEE EIGHTH DAUGHTER OF J. L——G, KSQ. ON THE COMPLETION oF HIER 


SIXTH YKAR.—BY LORD BYRON. 


UF.L many a ghvomy month hath past, 
Ou Magging wing regariless by, 
Unm -rked by angbt, save grief—since last 
I gazed upou thy bright bine eye 
Aud bale oy lyre pour forth for thee 
Its straius of wildest minstreisy! 
For all my joys are withered now— 
The hopes I most retied on, thwarted ; 
Av | sorrow hath o’erspread my brow 
With many, 4 shale, since last we parted: 
Yet, ‘ou! that murkiness of lot, 
Young Pest, thon art upsorgot! 


There ave who love to trace the smile 
That cimpies upon chiidhood’s cheek, 
And hear from lips devoid of gaile 
The dictates of the bosom break ; 
Ah! who of such could look on thee 
Without 4 wish to rival me? 

None: his must be a stabborn heart, 
Aud strange to every sotter feeling, 
Who from thy glaace could bear to part 

Coid and unmoved without reveahog 
Some postion of the fond regret 
Which dimmed my eye when last we met. 


Sweet bud of beauty! ’mid the thrill— 
The anguished thrill of hope delayed; 
Peril, and pam, avd every ili 
That can the breast of man invade. 
No tender thought of thing and thee 
Hath faded from my memory. 
But [ have dwelt on each dear form 
Till woe awhile gave place to gladness ; 
Aod that remembrance seemed to charm, 
Almost to peare my bosom’s sadness ; 
And now agaio [ breathe a lay 
To hail thee on thy gatal day. 


Ohl! might the fondest prayers prevail 
For blessings ov thy future years, 
Ox wmacence hike thine avail 
To save thee from affixction’s tears, 
Each moment of thy lite should bring 
Some new delight upon its wing; 
Aut the wild sparkle of thine eye, 
Thy guilessness of soul revealing— 
Beam ever thus as beauteously, 
Undimmed, save by those gems of feeling, 
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Those soft, tuxurions drops which flow . 
Iu pity tor avother’s woe. 


But vain the thonght} it may not be! 
Could prayers avert mistortune’s blight, 
Or hearts, from sintul passions free, 
Here hope tor unallgyed delight, 
Then those who guard thine opening b!oom 
Had never known an hour of gioom. 
No: 1f the chastening stroke of fate 
On gaity heads alone descended, 
Sure they would ne’er have felt ts weight 
Iu whose pare bosoms, sweetly blended, 
Life’s dearest social virtnes move, 
In one bright, linkless, chain of love. 


Then, since upon this earth joy’s beams 

Are fading, frail, ant few in number, 
And melt, ike the light-woven dreams 

That steal upon the mourner’s slumber. 
Sweet one! Til wish thee strength to bear 
The ills that Heaveo may bid thee share; 
And when thine infancy hath fled, 

And Time with woman's zone hath bound thee, 
If in the path thou'rt doomed to tread 

The thorns of sorrow lurk, and wound thee, 
Be thine that exquisite relief, 
Which blossoms ’mid the springs of grief! 


And like the many tinted bow 
Which smile the showery clouds away, 
May hope, grief’s Iris here below, 
Atteud, and soothe thee on thy way, 
Till full of years, thy cares at rest, 
Thou seex'’st the mansions of the biest. 
Young sister of a mortal Nine, 
Farewell! perchance a long farewell; 
Though woes unnumbered yet be mne— 
Woes, Hope may vainly strive to quell— 
Tit half unteach my soul to pine, 
So there be bliss for thee aud thine! 





SONNET BY KORNER, 


Composed as he lay dangerously wounded in a Wood, on the Night of the i7thof 
June, 1815. 


YY enees. I groan; my quivering lip is pale; 
j Tre feeble pulses ot my sinking heart 
Tell me [ enter ou Death's gloomy vale. 
God, I submit; all mereifol thon art! 
What golden visions danced before my view, 
The lovely ¢ream-songs of lite’s opening day, 
That now aust end iu the tunereal lay! 
Vet what my soul desired, to glory true, 
That holy thug shall with me still anite, 
Whether Leali it Love or Liberty; 
Parsued with youth's full tile of tervency, 
A light-winged angel now it greets my sight; 
While as my hingering senses hovering fly, 
I see thie opening dawa of dim eternity, 























































